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THE ALDINE, 



THE BEAUTIFUL "BY AND BY." 

By the shining shores of life's beautiful river, 

\Vhere the morning gleams on its bright waves quiver, 

A bark lay rocking upon the tide ; 
We stood on the white sands, John and I, 
And he whispered, " Dear heart, shall we sail together, 
All the long, long day, with its changeful weather. 

Till we land by and by on the other side ? " 
My heAt and my voice made swift reply, • 
" We will cross together, love, you and I, 

Over the tide to the other side, 

To that beautifiil ' by and by ! ' " 

Through all the day, with its sweet, bright morning. 
Its darkening noon with its clouds of warning, 

Its evening of lulling, dreamy rest. 
We have breasted the billows, John and I ; 
And I whisper, " Dear heart, we shall land together, 
Unharmed and unchilled by the changeful weather ; 

See, our sun goes down in a golden west I 
The spray of the storm that beat so high 
Has but frosted the hair and dimmed the eye ; 
And lo ! on the sands of yon nightless lands 

Is our beautiful ' by and by ! ' " . 

— Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 



AN ENGLISH SPRING. 

But when is winter? and when does spring proper 
begin? are questions the American in England is 
often tempted to ask. For while there is scarce a 
solid fortriight in the English year when one would 
not joyfully behold a little fire of mornings and even- 
ings replacing that fire-mouth's cheerless rubbish of 
cut paper or Manila fibre in the drawing-room grate, 
and not three days of summer heat intense enough 
to make an American woman bethink herself of a 
fan and an organdie gown, there is, on the other 
hand, hardly a winter day when any creature less 
robust than an Englishwoman could endure her uiii- 
form of seal-skin jacket and down-wadded petticoat, 
and often one may fill one's arms at Christmas with' 
chrysanthemums, standard roses, and raignonette, 
all blooming freely in the open air.- The laurustinus 
hedges are sheets of white bloom all through the 
winter* months, the rock-croft hangs in purple or 
snowy masses, on walls all picked out with velvet 
mosses; feathered with their fairy flowering of gold, 
emerald, and ruddy^brown, and the patient explorer 
of the garden borders is always rewarded by some 
treasure — a handful of sweet violets, waxen Christ- 
mas roses, a belated pansy or two, or some impatient 
snow-drops and polyanthuses. Nearly the whole of 
the past winter penny bunches of out-of-doors 
flowers were sold at the street-corners in London, 
and in the very first days of March, wandering 
through the exquisite grounds of Swinburne's old 
home at Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, I found the 
whole ivy-overrun, hill-side woodland, set thick with 
violets, primroses and wild strawberry blossoms, and 
saw neighboring woods fairly aflame with daffodils. 

" Ob, to be in England, 
Now that April's there I" 

cried Browning, unforgetting amidst the lavish splen- 
dors of an Italian spring. 

Earlier, or later, in April, the cuckoo comes, and 
from bis coming dates, or ought to date, the settled 
weather. What a fellow he is ! booming away in 
the bright, still, early morning and in the long twi- 
light. " Cuckoo ! cuckoo 1 " one bird making himself 
heard for two or three miles. A shabby fellow, too, 
for he begins life by tumbling his foster-brothers 
and sisters out of a home where he has no pos- 
sible right to be — a foundling who devours the 
whole substance of guardians who had' no choice 
about taking him in — and thence goes on fitly in 
a career of the most fleeting amours, never encum- 
bering himself with the responsibilities of a wife and 
family. His partner, pro tern., deposits her eggs — 
little eggs for so large a bird, about as large as those 
of the sky-lark — in the nests of the hedge-sparrows, 
the yellow-hammers, and the pied wagtails, and is 
usually considerate enough to divide her favors, leav- 
ing only one egg in each of the nests she visits. The 
small robber, malgri lui, soon shows that he is a 
knave, with what theologians call "full consent of 
the will," and is never easy until he has toppled" out 
the eggs or callow birds, the rightful occupants of 
the nest, and so secured to himself the exclusive care 
of the unfortunate parents. A brigand, /«r sang — 
but how ill we could spare his deep, clear, melodious, 
sustaining, regular call from the spring's orchestral 
harmonies of sight and sound ! 

The dates, year by year, when the cuckoo's note, 
and those of the sky-lark and nightingale as well. 



are first heard in various parts of England, are com- 
pared and chronicled with great care in all the local 
newspapers, and are events eagerly watched for and 
discussed in rural households, from the squire's man- 
sion to the laborer's cot. 

But there are signs by which we, too, wandering 
about on the bleak hills, and in the muddy lanes, 
in the damp and east winds of March, may know 
" the year is turned." Newly dropped, weak, long- 
legged lambs are faintly bleating on the plains, or 
cowering miserably under tufts of gorse on the hill- 
side — lambs, lambs, lambs everywhere, till one 
wonders how a tin of Australian mutton can possibly 
find an English buyer, and recalls that famous woolly 
flock of the nursery rhyme : 

" Of all the sheep in this whole world 

Mine gave the best increase, 
. For every month at full of moon, 

They brought twelve lambs apiece !" 

The brake and ferns (where these have been spared, 
for in all the common lands here they are mown for 
bedding for pigs and donkeys, and even to furnish a 
fierce but quickly-spent fire), that have all winter 
worn a brave front, "now give up the struggle, and 
droop their sodden leaves in an abjection too great 
to be comforted by any " first intentions " of the 
funny little flannel crosiers marshaling into rank be- 
neath them. Little rosettes of wild pepper have 
come upon the walls, and looking carefully among 
the clumps of wild geranium growing beside them, 
one finds among their red-stemmed leaves that in 
sheltered nooks have been beautiful the winter 
through in gay dyes of orange, sCarlet and purple, 
the downy, much-befolded young leaves hurrying out 
in crowds, as if no late frost might possibly come to 
nip their lace-work ; perhaps, even, on a footstalk, 
that by its shortness protests against such precocity, 
a tiny cluster of deep rose blossoms. 

Tall arums are uncurling their leaves in the ditches 
and roadside water-courses, 

" Hooded arum early springing up. 
Ere budding white-thorn half unfolds to view." 

" Cows-and-calves," the children call them, and when 
the spadix, or club, is of a dark purple, that is said to 
be a bull. "Cuckoo-pint," the older folk call 
them, and " lords-and-ladies." The brooks are half- 
choked with water-cresses, and though the cry of 
"Cresses ! Cresses ! Here's your fine fresh cresses !" 
may be heard in London streets most months of the 
year, the early spring is their only perfect time, 
when the young purplish leaves make a crisp and 
deUcious accompaniment to the matutinal egg and 
crusty slice of brown bread. 

How black the yews are ! — " black as ash-buds in 
March," and how grandly effective in this neutral 
tinted landscape, under gray or opal skies. Some- 
times they grow in "layers of shade;" other times 
they are fantastically, almfist menacingly contorted. 
Two of the finest yews I have seen are in a church- 
yard in the region where this is written — Worcester- 
shire, mid-England. Their age is reckoned at eight 
hundred years; one is quite hollow; the other is 
twenty-six feet in circumference at a yard from the 
ground. Not many miles away is another, solitary, 
half-strippe4, and believed to be fully one thousand 
years old. On a bench beneath another, so old that 
the count is lost, in the church-yard of an ancient 
Benedictine priory, I often sit in autumn, with the 
ground around me crimson with the fallen berries, 
and the knotted old tree still so loaded with them 
that one cannot see where another pulpy cup could 
hang. 

Toward the last of March, the long,' pendulous 
branches of the weeping-birch are roughened with 
the little bud-clusters, growing in triangles — but so 
lightly roughened, that at a little distance all details 
are lost in an effect of mistylightness and grace, and 
it is as if, here and there, on hill and plain, had risen 
a poetic ghost, that was half a phatitom tree, half the 
wraith of an Undine. A little later, and we shall no 
longer be able to make out the clumps of mistletoe 
that now we note so clearly in the apple orchards 
everywhere about. This parasite appears very rarely 
on the oak, the elm, and the hazel, but grows pro- 
fusely on apple, hawthorn, maple, poplar, lime, ash, 
willow and service trees. Too profusely, indeed, it is 
allowed to cumber the orchards, but at Christmas 
tons of it are cut to send to the north of England, 
where the plant, though duly honored, does not care 
to grow, and even then the supply is not large 
enough, for great quantities are brought from 
France, and the stoppage of this sentimental traffic, 



during the German occupation, was a grievance in 
both countries. 

Herrick alone would have made the mistletoe dear 
to us. Here is his simile : 

" Lord, I am like the mistletoe, 
That has no root, and can not grow 
Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about — so I by thee." 

The ground is strewn with the brown, varnished, 
blanket-lined bud-covers of the horse-chestnuts ; 
the furze-bushes have all their prickly spines buried 
in deep orange masses of their butterfly flowers; 
and the willows and sallows along the brook-sides 
are tempting out the bees in the sunny hours with 
their downy, gold-powdered catkins. The apricot 
and cherry trees, trained in great fans against garden 
and cottage walls, are covered with blossoms ; the 
freshly spaded cottage-gardens, bright with crocuses, 
jonquils, snow-drops, polyanthuses and great bushes 
of the flowering currant, profusely hung with the 
swinging stems of yellow, crimson and creamy-white 
flowers ; while the chief window or two of the pictu- 
resque, unsanitary little dwellings are fairly filled with 
house-plants — musk, roses, pinks, geraniums, pri- 
mulas and cineraries — all growing and blooming as 
vigorously as things so petted, tended, and made 
welcome to every blessed ray of sunshine that would 
fain do its office in those low, damp, stuffy interiors, 
ought to do. The fair-haired, sturdy-legged cottage 
children are roaming about the lanes in shoals, seek- 
ing the firstling blossoms in the hedge-rows; and as 
we meet, or overtake them, they come eagerly up to 
us, bobbing their awkward courtesies, their cheeks 
like red apples under their miraculously white and 
clear-starched cape-bonnets, holding out handfuls of 
sweet violets, blue and white, for our acceptance, and 
for possible halfpennies. On the commons, and in 
the horse-ponds beside the gates of almost all farm- 
houses here, are flocks and flocks of goslings in the 
balls-of-green-yellow-down stage. The rooks are tre- 
mendously busy holding caw-caw parliaments in the 
tops of centuries-old cedars, or sweeping, with low 
flight, by fifties over the downs and the newly plowed 
fields. 

Now comes the flower that is to English hearts 
what the may-flower is to all Am ericans happy enough 
to have been born where that shy darling deigns to 
open its spicy, clove-shaped blossoms — the prim- 
rose, that 

" — ^by the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was, to him. 

And it was nothing more." 

Timidly they come at first, by ones, twos, threes ; and 
suddenly, on some sunshiny day, every young wood- 
land, hill, coppice and open bank in England are all 
alight with their soft color. A tubular calyx, a sal- 
ver-shaped corolla in five segments, a faint sulphur 
hue, blanching toward the centre where a ring of 
bright orange surrounds the stamens, and leaves 
of the tenderest green, exquisitely matching the ten- 
der tints of the blossoms, wrinkled, reticulated with 
white veins, and growing in tufts that sometimes 
mat over yard long and Wide spaces. The brightest 
eyed, most fearless, innocent-looking flowers ! and 
what loads and loads of generous handfuls of them, 
set round with their own leaves-, are sold in every 
town in England ! The passion for flowers is here so 
common, that it is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the demand for them. At Covent Garden, amidst 
the profusion of Idvely exotics, are always enormous 
quantities of cheaper floral ware — bundles of wild- 
wood ferns, of field-flowers, and homely favorites of 
the cottage garden, and the greengrocers' stalls 
everywhere are piled high with, penny and twopenny 
bunches of spicy sweetness, and all manner of coun- 
try memories. 

Before the primroses are gone, the oxslips and 
cowslips have come — cousins once and twice re- 
moved of the primrose. The tints are the same — 
perhaps a little more vivid, and the flowers of the 
cowslips are smaller, and grow in clbsely set umbels 
upon long foot-stalks. The oxsKpS are larger, grow 
in sparse umbels, and are comparatively rare, while 
the cowslips fill the fields and are plucked by the 
bushel for cowslip-wine. 

All the moist meadows are covered with silver 
spreads of the cuckoo-flower, lady's-smock, and the 
wood anemone ; and the stitchwort, only two or three 
inches high on the open hjlls and downs, grows to the 
length of two or three feet in the hedges ; its stems, 
that a touch will break, ramping in and out among 
the brambles and hawthorn, and lighting up the 
sombre green walls with their profuse starry flowers. 



